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THE MADRIGAL AS A MUSICAL FORM. 


M* ADAIR FITZ-GERALD’S interesting and suggestive article on 
I the poetical aspects of the Madrigal leaves untouched the most im- 
portant function of the form, namely, its bearing as music on one of the 
most brilliant periods through which the art has passed, one, moreover, 
of primary importance to Englishmen. I venture, therefore, to supple- 
ment his contribution to the last number of the New Quarterly Musical 
Review by a short definition of the form as a musical one. 

No word has been more persistently misused by people who ought 
to know better than this word “ Madrigal,” which, since it goes 
trippingly off the tongue, has apparently attracted the attention of many 
modern composers who have not been at the pains to ascertain what the term 
really meant. Such a word as “sonata” has been far more fortunate, 
for the attempt to apply it to some formless little piece for the piano 
would be resisted, not only by critics and the public, but even by the 
music-publishers’ readers, who, for the most part, have very few awkward 
prejudices as to names and such trifles. Yet the madrigal is to vocal 
music what the sonata is to instrumental—the form, that is to say, that 
of all others has been wrought to the highest degree of perfection, and has 
been the vehicle for the noblest utterances of some of the greatest 
musicians of all time. And precisely as in the case of the sonata, the 
form and structure of the madrigal were applied to other productions not 
so named, analogously to the application of the “ sonata-form”’ to 
symphonies and concerted works in chamber music. The motet, for 
example, is subject to precisely the same rules of construction as the 
madrigal, differing mainly, if not entirely, in the nature of its subject. 

The early uses of the word as a poetical term are nearly as obscure 
as its etymology : in the German religious poems, such as those which were 
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set by Bach in his Church cantatas and elsewhere, the word 
“ madrigalisch”’ seems to imply nothing but a sonnet-like unity of 
thought, combined with an apparent, but possibly only apparent, liberty 
in the matter of the length of lines and the rhyme-scheme. Certainly 
no such limitation as that maintained by Mr. Fitz-Gerald as to the number 
of lines being always seven was recognized then, any more than it was 
in the so-called “ madrigalian era.” Out of a large number of madrigals 
examined by me, one and all belonging to the greatest time of the 
madrigal’s glory, only very few present this feature, so that in its 
musical aspect at least this rule is not of universal application. 

It is time to explain what the musical restrictions surrounding the 
madrigal really are: and first it will be well to set, limits to the great 
period when the form was at its best. Roughly speaking, this may be 
said to date from the middle of the fifteenth century to a point soon after 
the firm establishment of monody at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The later date will not be the same in all countries, for in 
England, for instance, many of the most perfect madrigals were written 
within the first quarter of the new century—in fact, until the death of 
Orlando Gibbons removed the greatest master of the form. The so-called 
“ madrigals” of Clari have a good deal less real right to the name than 
the “sonatas” of Domenico Scarlatti to the title given them by the 
composer, in days when the rules of the instrumental form had not 
become established. 

In the first place, the madrigal must be referable to one of the 
ecclesiastical modes determined by the compass and _ character 
of the part containing the canto fermo. It is an almost infallible rule 
that the canto fermo should descend at the close by one degree upon the 
final of the mode; its disposition of tones and semitones will at once 
determine which pair of modes it belongs to, and its compass will show 
whether the mode be authentic, plagal, or mixed. In the best examples 
this part will generally be found to be one of the inner parts, the tenor 
or one of the tenors by preference. The modulations occurring in the 
course of the work will be those characteristic of the mode in which the 
canto fermo lies, and the student will very soon find it unnecessary to 
work back through the tenor part to discover its mode, so clearly to a 
trained ear is the character of the mode stamped upon the music. The 
next important point is the so-called clausula vera, which may be the 
actual close of the work, or, as more often happens, the cadence im- 
mediately preceding the coda. It is defined as consisting strictly of the 
canto fermo part in its descent upon the final, or keynote, as already 
mentioned, and the approach to that final from the other side in a part 
rising to it by one degree. The two parts may either be a third meeting 
in the unison or a sixth diverging to the octave. The type of these 
would be, in the key of C, that where the canto fermo came to C from 
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the D above, another part, either above or below, should proceed from 
BtoC. The origin of this convention is said to be that in the begin- 
ning of counterpoint, the earliest relaxation of the unisonous singing 
was the addition of this single third or sixth immediately before the 
end. The part of these two that does not contain the canto fermo 
obviously has the equivalent of our “leading note,” and in certain 
modes this has to be made by the addition of an accidental, as in the 
Dorian, Mixolydian, and Afolian, with their plagal counterparts. The 
tule as to the c/ausu/a vera may, and undoubtedly does, seem to us very 
pedantic and wholly unnecessary, but it had one most important 
result. It is clear that the most satisfactory kind of treatment of this 
fixed quantity was to add a bass below the two parts, proceeding from 
the dominant to the tonic. Going back to the example in the key of C, 
it will be seen that this gives us the note C in three parts as an almost 
absolute necessity. In compositions for three parts or less the solid 
progression in the bass would evidently not be so urgently needed as in 
works of richer harmony ; and iu four parts, if three had the keynote, 
the fourth must have the dominant (since the idea of a final harmony from 
which the fifth is excluded in favour of the third was entirely foreign 


to the composers of the best period). In order, therefore, to the com- 


pletion of the tonic triad five parts had to be employed, and there can be 
no doubt that this is the practical reason why the best of the old 
madrigals are so often for five or more voices. A far greater variety 
was allowed in the beginning of the madrigal, for the composer might 
open either with a short homophonous passage, generally in slow time, or 
immediately with what was known as the “point”; this was also 
termed the “fugue” by some of the old writers, such as Morley, and the 
term lasted down almost to Purcell’s time, in fact until the complete 
development of fugal structure made the older use of the word 
ambiguous. Whether or not preceded by the massive chords with 
which some of the most impressive examples open, the statement of a 
short subject is imitated in the other parts, and is often subjected to most 
elaborate treatment in the way of augmentation or diminution. There 
is no actual limit to the amount of thematic material employed, and it is 
not at all uncommon to find in the short space of one madrigal as many 
as four or five subjects started, entirely independent of each other. As 
this may give an idea that the composers of that day suffered from 
poverty of invention, it may be well to bear in mind that thematic 
development was very imperfectly understood, and that beyond actual 
imitations, and extensions or contractions contrived by repeating the 
phrase in longer or shorter notes, they possessed few resources as we 
should think in the present day. Moreover, with the changing character 
of the words, a new theme would very naturally be started, and it is 
very interesting to notice how closely the expression of the words is 
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followed. Perhaps the most surprising manifestation of originality and 
variety of treatment is to be found in the two great collections—the Italian 
“ Trionfi di Dori,” and the still finer “ Triumphs of Oriana” formed on 
the model of that collection. In both books every madrigal ends with 
the same words, “ Viva la bella Dori” in the one case, and in the other 
the couplet— 


‘‘ Then sang the shepherds and nymphs of Diana, 
Long live fair Oriana.” 


A very moderate acquaintance with the form will suffice to remove the 
impression which is undoubtedly often created by perfunctory perform- 
ances, that madrigals suffer from a lack of expression. The employment 
of many voices instead of one does no doubt reduce the emotional power 
of music, but of real expression there is no lack. 

Not only the two collections just referred to, but almost any of the 
“Libri dei Madrigali” published in Italy, if compared with the 
products of the Englishmen who wrote a little after the greatest of the 
Italian masters, will show how very remarkable an improvement in the 
scope and general character of the form was made in England by such 
men as Byrd, Morley, and, above all, Orlando Gibbons, in whom the 
madrigal attained its ultimate perfection. After his time, this noble 
art-form fell out of fashion, and the name, if used at all, was as grossly 
misapplied as it is in theatrical works of the present day. In modern 
times, the Madrigal Society of London has, to some extent, maintained 
at least the custom of singing madrigals, though the traditions of the 
form have been even here very imperfectly preserved. T'o glance at a 
number of works that have in recent years been honoured by the annual 
prize given by the society is to see how complete an oblivion has 
befallen the best characteristics of this fine artistic product. R. L. de 
Pearsall’s works have a good many points of similarity with the old 
madrigals, but all are entirely on the surface, and these are the most 
careful and successful imitations that have obtained wide recognition. 
Perhaps the best work rewarded in the manner mentioned above was 
Beale’s “ Awake, sweet Muse,” and such a work as Walmisley’s 
“‘Sweete Flowers” has a good deal of the old spirit about it. 

One modern madrigal, at least, is worthy to take its place in the 
noble company of the productions of old times: W. 8. Rockstro’s “ Ah! 
too cruel fair’ moves with complete freedom in the restrictions imposed 
upon the composer by his exhaustive knowledge of the rules of structure 
which governed the sixteenth-century masters, and as a piece of un- 
accompanied vocal music, apart from its learning, it is quite delightful. 
The fact that the “ Madrigale spirituale ” in Professor Stanford’s Eden 
is not a separate work by itself is not enough to prevent its inclusion 
among madrigals; and those who are familiar with the form in its 
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greatest perfection must admit that here is a specimen of rare beauty of 
design as well as of effect. 

There seems no very obvious reason why the very restrictions of the 
madrigal should not exercise upon thoughtful modern composers some- 
thing of the charm which our poets find in the trammels of the sonnet- 
form. There are many natures upon whom the technical difficulties of 
a task act as a stimulus to invention, and to these the madrigal-form 
may be recommended if only as a wholesome discipline. The best com- 
position students at English and foreign conservatoriums learn fugue in 
its most elaborate forms before they can qualify as composers, and there 
can be no reason why these young people should not profit as much by 
studying the strict vocal form as the strict instrumental one. 

It will be entirely unnecessary to point out how absurd are the 
mishomers occurring in various operas and elsewhere, such as the 
“madrigal” in Gounod’s Roméo, or that cleverer, if not much more 
correct, imitation in Zhe Mikado. The latter, indeed, has some affinity 
with the “ ballets ” or “ fa-las”’ of the Elizabethans; but what meaning, 
if any, can be attached to the word by the French composers, who are so 
fond of it, it is impossible to guess. 


J. A. Furnier-Maircanp. 
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ANTON GRIGOROWITZ RUBINSTEIN. 
Born 28th Nov. (N.8.), 1829; Died 20th Nov., 1894. 


HEN the art-history of the nineteenth century comes to be 
written, not the least interesting of its many episodes will be an 
account of the development of pianoforte-playing. Not that pianoforte 
players were unknown earlier than 1800, for such musicians as 
Hullmandel, Clementi, Dussek, had already done noble service with the 
then somewhat limited means at their disposal before the dawn of that 
year. Still, it was not until the century had advanced in some degree 
that the pianoforte had developed sufficiently to forecast, as it were, the 
instruments of our own day, and that command of technical dexterity 
which reached its highest point in Liszt and Rubinstein and Thalberg. 

Rubinstein began to learn the art of pianoforte-playing when but 
six years old, and from the age of eight to thirteen he pursued his 
studies under the Franco-Russian, Alexander Iwanowitz Villoing. This 
Villoing seems to have been a man of rare capabilities, for his most 
distinguished pupil declared on more than one occasion that “ a better 
teacher, I am bound to confess, I never met during my whole life” ; 
and we may judge for ourselves, if the master is known by his pupils, 
that his system was good. He appears to have paid attention chiefly to 
a correct position of the hand and to perfection of touch, two attributes 
of the pianist upon which Rubinstein himself laid the greatest stress 
when teaching his own pupils. 

In July, 1839, Rubinstein, at Villoing’s instigation, appeared 
publicly in the theatre of the Petrowski Park at Moscow, when the chief 
local journal declared him to possess “the soul of an artist, a right 
feeling for the beautiful.” Though the dicta of critics cannot, of course, 
always be relied on, yet in this particular instance the writer aptly 
expressed the precise opinion which all Rubinstein’s hearers must have 
formed for themselves at whatsoever period of his long career they were 
fortunate enough to hear him. Rubinstein had the soul of an artist in a 
supreme degree. For him, almost for more than any other of our day, 
purely mechanical dexterity was an empty vanity. He had, of course, 
the means to overcome the greatest technical difficulties of modern 
pianoforte music; but this capability neither was nor is the sign of the 
artist, since it is the common property of the majority of contemporary 
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pianists, the whole stock-in-trade of some, and while the musical 
world suffers from a plethora of dexterous manipulators, there is room 
and to spare for artists. With Rubinstein, as with others of his genre, 
technique was the means to an end ; never the end itself. And possibly 
for this reason rather than for any other, he rarely played more than 
was absolutely necessary of Liszt’s music, which for him was not music 
at all. 

It is not a little extraordinary that a musician of such rare gifts as 
Rubinstein should have been metaphorically so blind in the matter of 
the modern schools of music. To him Berlioz was admittedly more 
interesting than Wagner or Liszt, because “he did not decome new, he 
began new.” Wagner was a mere virtuoso in composition, while Liszt 
was ‘a demon who scorched by his power, intoxicated by his fantastical- 
ness, cozened by his grace ; in all things false, untrue, always acting a 
part, always loose in principle.” And yet it was to Liszt that he owed 
the production of the first of his opera-oratorios, Das Verlorene Paradis, 
and of Die Sibirische Jiger, at Weimar, in the fifties; and he has 
declared that “‘my model in playing was Franz Liszt. I watched with 
the greatest care how he moved, acted, carried his hands, threw back his 
hair, and I imitated his fantastic manner with perfect fidelity.” More- 
| over, it was Liszt who befriended him in Vienna in the days when (as 
he himself says) “ Kummer und Freude, Uberfluss und _herbste 
Entbehrungen, selbst Hunger, abwechselten.” All this, of course, is no 
reason why Rubinstein should have affected a liking for Liszt’s music, 
but it is strange that among the mass of original compositions and 
transcriptions so dear to the heart of pianists in general, so few works of 
any importance could be found worthy of the Russian’s performance. 

I am not aware that Rubinstein ever openly declared his antipathy 
for the compositions of Brahms. But that it existed there seems, 
unfortunately, no reason to doubt, since the name of the greatest of 
contemporary writers was conspicuous by its absence from the pro- 
grammes of the famous historical recitals. Rubinstein adored the works 
of Mendelssohn and Schumann, and for him Chopin was the very 
“ Claviergeist.” The death of Chopin and Schumann he declared to be 
finis musice. Yet while one can understand such whole-hearted 
admiration, it is impossible to enter fully into the spirit which denied to 
Brahms even the meanest place in a series of concerts purporting to be 
historical. 

This metaphorical blindness showed itself also in another, and 
perhaps more distressing, form. Like Liszt, Rubinstein longed to be 
hailed as one of the giants of musical composition, and since this was 
denied him, he regarded the public to some extent as something more 
than stupid. And yet, with the best intentions, how difficult it is to 
find in the mass of Rubinstein’s compositions the few in which the divine 
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fire of genius burns. Again, like Liszt, his noblest works are in the 
smaller forms. Several songs enjoy a popularity, even fame, which by 
no means depends, even now, upon the fickle taste of the public for its 
sustenance. There are few which deserve to rank but little below those 
of the greatest masters of song—Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Franz. 
Can the same be said of the symphonies, oratorios, operas, even the 
chamber-music ¥ Of the first, the ‘“ Ocean” symphony stands almost 
alone to-day ; it is doubtful if a single performance of any one of the 
remaining five ever takes place. For none of the oratorios can popu- 
larity be claimed. Das Verlorene Paradis and Der Thurm zu Babel 
are given very occasionally in Germany, and though both contain 
passages and even numbers of extreme beauty, yet they are, on the 
the whole, wearisome, possibly because of their great length. 

It is said to have been Rubinstein’s dearest wish to witness the 
production of one of his operas in Paris, a desire, however, which was 
never fulfilled. Those who have heard the works elsewhere are hardly 
likely to hold the French in contempt for the implied lack of apprecia- 
tion, since the dramatic spirit that alone gives life to opera was not 
innate in Rubinstein. In Die Maccabdéer, which probably is more 
frequently played in Germany than any other of Rubinstein’s operas, 
is some of the most beautiful music from its author’s pen; yet the lack 
of dramatic energy has always proved fatal, and the opera has never 
attained to anything like the popularity which the same “ book ”’ in its 
original form achieved as a play. 

Is it not possible also that that which has militated largely against 
the complete success of Iubinstein’s works is neither lack of invention 
nor deficiency of actual technical ability in composition, but want of a dis- 
tinctive style ? Rubinstein was a Russian by birth, but, musically at least, 
a German by inclination. He himself used to declare that in Russia he 
was regarded as a German, in Germany as a Russian. His music has 
none of the characteristics of a Tschaikowsky or a Glinka, and when, as 
in Die Maccabier, he adopts Oriental colouring, his use of it is infinitely 
inferior to that of Goldmark in Die Koénigin von Saba. Again, Feramors 
(a vastly more interesting opera than Die Kinder der Haide, its immediate 
predecessor) bears some similarity in construction to Félicien David’s 
Lalla Roukh; but, regarded dramatically, it is unquestionably inferior. 
It is a curious coincidence that while Julius Rodenberg was busied with 
the libretto of this opera for Rubinstein, Lucas and Michel Carré were 
simultaneously occupied on the same subject for David, and that the two 
operas were ultimately produced within a few months of each other, the 
one at Dresden, the other at Paris. As a rule the Russian chose to 
utilize the old time-honoured forms of expression, in which none but 
the divinely gifted can hope to say things new. 

With the conventional oratorio form Rubinstein declared he had 
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no sympathy. For him, as for many another, the sight of the splendid 
personages of the Old and New Testaments represented by gentlemen in 
dress-suits, white ties, and yellow gloves, with music held before their 
faces, commanded neither respect nor interest. But in his attempt to 
avoid conventionality by composing operatic oratorio he took a bold step 
which hardly seems to have been justified by events, although perhaps 
it is as yet too early to speak decisively on the subject. Upon such 
works as Moses and Christus—the former of which has been presented in 
private upon the stage at Prague—Rubinstein desired to base his claim 
to fame ; in his own opinion J/oses was his greatest achievement. 

In Rubinstein’s idea of a “Church in Art” there was originality. 
At one time he interviewed the ‘“Cultus-minister” in Berlin with a 
view to obtaining State aid to build a sacred theatre. He also broached 
the subject to the then Dean of Westminster, who, however, thought the 
idea of stage representation of sacred subjects only feasible in a booth 
at a country fair. Ultimately the main idea was abandoned because 
Rubinstein did not think it possible to obtain a sufficient number of 
artists to carry his plan into execution. 

Of Rubinstein the man it seems hardly necessary to speak. His 
acts of charity were not only almost countless, but well known. He was 
a perfect courtier and a most genial and charming companion. He had, 
too, the gift of tongues, and could speak with some fluency in five or six 
European languages. He was a man of the greatest versatility and the 
widest culture ; and his memory, musical and otherwise, was prodigious. 
On one occasion when a visitor referred to this characteristic in regard to 
the historical recitals, Rubinstein replied, “I use very simple means to 
impress my programmes upon my memory. I usually arrange the 
music so that the keys of the pieces played follow each other in fifths.” 
He had a fully developed sense of humour, to which countless anecdotes 
bear witness. One which he was fond of repeating may be quoted. He 
had been invited to the palace of the Princess Metternich to take part in 
a musical soirée, and as he was taking leave of his hostess at the end of 
the evening, the portier cried out in his Viennese dialect, “ D’Equipasch 
fiir Seine Excellenz, Fiirst Esterhazy ; d’Equipasch fiir Graf Kolourat,” 
and, with a grunt, “ ’n Wog’n fiir ’n Klavierspieler ” ! 

Rubinstein the author is perhaps hardly so well known as his 
merits deserve. His “ Erinnerungen,” “ Die Musik und ihre Meister,” 
“* Die geistliche Oper,” are not only delightful reading, but the works of 
a refined, highly-cultured, and observant individual. 

Of Rubinstein’s ultimate position in the musical world it is as yet 
too early to speak with any possibility of certainty. That he was one of 
the very greatest of pianists there is, however, not the slightest doubt. 
On the other hand, that his creative faculty was on a par with his repro- 
ductive powers is, [ think, more than doubtful. Some few years ago 
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a famous critic, Dr. Hanslick, declared that ‘people admired the 
Russian’s bold, powerful, occasionally even rough playing, without being 
won over in the least by his compositions.” This opinion, it appears to 
the present writer, was as true in 1894 as it undoubtedly was when 
originally uttered. Nevertheless, by his labours in the cause of all that 
is truest and best in art Rubinstein earned for himself an enviable place 
among those who rank next the giants. He founded no school; his 
influence as a composer was ni/; as a pianist it was confined to a limited 
number of pupils, none of whom, as yet, has promised to usurp the 
throne left vacant by his death. He was an artist through and through, 


and a man among a thousand. 
Rosin H. Leceer. 





HANSEL AND GRETEL. 


A Farry Puay 1x Taree TABLEAUX, 


Written by ApeLuem Werte. 
English Version by Constance Bacue. 
Composed by Enceirnerr Humprrpincr. 


(Mainz: B. Schott’s Schne.) 


IOLENT contrasts seem to be the characteristic of the days we live 

in, and the history of the music-drama of the last fifteen years 
shows this. With The Nibelungen Ring and Parsifal it was thought 
that the last word had been said as regards this form of dramatic 
expression,’ till, without warning, we were whirled away from 
Wagnerian symbolism to the uncompromising realism of Cavalleria 
Rusticana and I Pagliacci. Le Réve and L’ Attaque du Moulin revealed to 
us modernity in two vastly different garbs, the soutane and the military 
uniform, and now all Europe runs wild over a simple little fairy-tale, 
old as the hills, and full of that delicious charm which is associated with 
the recollections of childhood. It might be rash to predict the effect 
which the success of Humperdinck’s Hénsel und Gretel may have on the 
school of music-drama. It may be that the next few months will see 
the lyric stage flooded with productions running on similar lines: it 
may be that writers of sanguinary (and unacted) one-act operas are 
busy turning their scores into three-act fairy-tales. Whatever the 
result, we may feel with certainty that Humperdinck has created a 
school in a double sense, for not only does he show in his present work 
what possibilities may be evolved out of dramatic music, but also he 
reveals to us in an especially striking manner the rich treasure-house 
from which may be drawn the wealth of counterpoint, instrumentation, 
and thematic development ;—in a word, we have here the very essence of 
“absolute music ” employed in a masterly manner in regard to what has 
again and again been viewed as its antithesis, namely, music-drama. 
To call this work “ Wagnerian” would hardly be fair. There is no 
slavish adherence to /eit-motif, no stopping of the action of the music 
because the stage-action requires an interpretation or elucidation on the 
part of the orchestra ; but there is a full sense of the importance of the 
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fact that in music-drama the music is as important as the drama, and 
that the two must be developed each in its fitting way. Itis remarkable 
that Humperdinck has succeeded in preserving the continuity of his 
music, and, without breaking it up in any way, nevertheless adapted it 
to the situation. In regarding the whole as a piece of symphonic 
writing, one can feel that without any stage presentment the music is 
well able to stand alone as music, and this is no small achievement. 
One would imagine that the music for a fairy-tale would be of an 
extremely simple nature. Thematically it is so, evolved as it is from half- 
a-dozen subjects in themselves almost trivial, but so elaborated and 
embellished with contrapuntal embroidery as to become a structure of 
great complexity. It may at once be said that this complexity is not 
apparent on hearing the work, and the composer, while displaying 
amazing powers of counterpoint and instrumentation, has at the same 
time so controlled his great gifts that the learning and scholarship are 
seldom obtrusive. Further, it may be said that he has scored a work 
which will appeal to an average audience quite as fully as it will engross 
and fascinate the cultivated musician. 

We will now proceed to examine the music closely. The German 
pianoforte arrangement of the music is a marvel of laborious transcrip- 
tion, and may be regarded more as a full score written in short score, 
than as a version for two hands. It is becoming the vogue to indicate 
in pianoforte arrangements the instrumentation as well. We should 
like to see the plan carried out more fully than it is, but we fear there 
are few scores that would bear such introspection. To deal adequately 
with the music one would require to write almost a treatise. Let it be 
sufficient for our present purpose to say that we select the more striking 
instances of motif and development as far as they bear directly on the 
story. 

The prelude begins with a subject employed later on as the 
“ Abendsegen,” or “ Evening Prayer.” It may be called the “ motto ”’ 
of the entire work. 
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At the 35th bar the ¢empo quickens, and the trumpet gives forth a new 
subject. In the Leipsig Musicalisches Wechenblatt (from which we quote 
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the names of some of the motive) it is called the “ Entzauberungsspruch,” 
or “ Disenchantment phrase.” 

Ex, 2. 
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This is immediately accompanied by a figure formed by the chromatic 
scale, and subsequently becomes, in itself, the middle part of a third 
subject (Triiumerfiillung,” or “ Dream-fulfilment ’’), the ‘cello repeating a 
diminuted variety of the “‘ Abendsegen,”’ thus :— 


Ex. 3. 
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After a repetition of the ‘“ Abendsegen,” augmented, contrapuntal 
devices now begin to multiply, and a new phrase of joyous character, 


and of constant recurrence in the opera, is superadded to the trumpet 
subject, 














Ex. 4. 
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leading to the bars 1 and 2 of Ex. 1, presented in three separate degrees 
of diminution and augmentation in the same bar, and continued as a 
canon at an interval of two bars. 
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A further combination is effected by means of an augmentation of the 
four bars which follow Ex. 1, serving as a foundation for Ex. 3, with 
Ex. 4 in an inner part, thus :— 


Ex. 6. 



































In a similar manner Ex. 3 forms the bass to bars 3 and + of Ex. 1 
augmented, with bar 1 of Ex. 1 augmented in an inner part. The 
treble is an augmentation of the bars following Ex. 1. 
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Further inversions and augmentations are resorted to, and the 
prelude concludes with a repetition of ideas already put forth. In this 
we have the root of Humperdinck’s method. The subjects are diatonic, 
and dovetail into one another in the most unexpected manner. 

The curtain now rises, and we see the home of Hansel and Gretel. 
The room is poorly furnished. Hinsel is making brooms and Gretel 
knits a stocking. The Children are hungry, but there is nothing for 
them to eat. Gretel teaches her brother to dance, and the scene ends 
with the entrance of the Mother. The music to this is in the character of 
Volkslieder. It is simple in structure, developed symphonically, with 
frequent “ full closes” in the melodies. At the outset we hear a theme 
identified throughout with the Children, and much used in what follows. 
It is sung by Gretel. 


Ex. 8. 
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As the conversation proceeds Hinsel says, “For weeks I’ve eaten 
nought but bread—it’s very hard, it is indeed!” Accompanying this 
a phrase is heard in the orchestra. 
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This is followed by the “ Abendsegen,” sung to the words :— 


* When past bearing is our grief, 
Then "tis Heaven will send relief.” 


A new figure is introduced, with contrasted rhythm, 
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and a laughing phrase, which, however, does not form an important part 
of the development. 

Music distinctly reminiscent of the Volkslied accompanies Gretel’s 
dancing lesson. 
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With these is combined a figure to the words “tra-la-la,” much used in 
working up to the climax at which the Mother enters. 

Ex. 14. 
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She upbraids the Children for wasting their time, and sends them off 
to the woods to gather strawberries. The music to this short scene is 
composed chiefly of a flowing modification of Ex. 8, together with 
a figure composed of two semiquavers and a quaver repeated on the 
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same note, and emphasizing the dance measure. The Mother is now left 
alone, and laments her poverty. Delicate little snatches of Ex. 8 are 
heard, and the two short pages in which she is alone are full of 
charming orchestral touches. 

The Father’s voice is heard behind the scenes, and after singing a 
short snatch of his song he enters. The following are phrases which 
recur during the scene :— 


Ex. 15. 
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Ex. 16. 
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It will be seen that at (@) in Ex. 15, part of Ex. 11 is repeated, while 
an extremely ingenious elaboration of thematic material is to be found 
in the two following examples :— 

Ex. 17. 
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The whole of this song is handled with great skill. One theme is made 
to fit into the other, and to give every instance of the extraordinary 
contrapuntal skill would be to quote the whole. Humorous touches are 
given by the insertion of the “tra-la-la” phrase (14) and the laugh- 
ing phrase. Part of the former will be recognized in the inner 
part of Ex. 18. During this scene the Father tells the Mother how he 
went to market, sold out his stock of brooms and bought food, the music 
being admirably suited to the action. Phrase after phrase is grafted 
on to the first idea, and the whole is a perfect revelry of learning. The 
story proceeds. With consternation the Father learns that the Children 
have gone to the woods—maybe to the [lsenstein, where dwells a child- 
stealing Witch, who bakes her victims and turns them into gingerbread. 
At this point we come upon a new batch of subjects, while the theme- 
interweaving becomes, if possible, more complex. First we hear, on the 
tympani, the “ Besen” or “Broom” motif, depicting the Witch’s 
traditional steed, which will soon figure in the ‘“ Hexenritt,’ or 
‘“‘Witch’s Ride,” in the orchestra, and later on be bestrode by the 
Witch herself on the stage. We quote it here in this form :— 


Ex. 19. 
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although it is first given by the drums. The treble figure at (a) will 
be seen later on as a middle part in Ex. 23; the last bar will be 
recognized as having already appeared in Ex. 11, and the sequence of 
thirds in bar 3 is obviously derived from Ex. 4. Another new subject, 
the “ Waldesnacht,” is introduced as the Father thinks of his Children 
straying in the woods alone by night. It appears in a middle part, 
given by the horn, and is fully developed later on. 


Ex. 20. 
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Ex. 8 is again introduced when the Children are referred to, and 
the act ends with the Father and Mother rushing off to seek for Hiinsel 
and Gretel. 

The Witch’s Ride follows, as a prelude to Act II., and it may he 
regarded as no small triumph for the composer to have steered clear of 
another “ Ritt” familiar to every one. The “ Broom” subject appears 
thus :— 
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and is continued with a modification of Ex. 8, leading to the “ Ritt ” 
subject :— 


Ex, .22. 
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The “ Witch’s glee” is depicted by the triplet figure in the middle 
staff, 3rd bar of 
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in which Example the three Witch subjects are seen running together, 
with a florid accompaniment. Some bars later on we meet with the 
“Im Walde” subject (lower phrase of Ex. 24), given on the trumpet 
with the “ Ritt” subject against it. (The accompanying figure is 
omitted.) 


























Further on, bars 3 and 4 of Ex. 12 are worked in, and the movement 
concludes with the curtain rising upon a wood-scene at sunset. Hansel 
crowns Gretel as Queen of the Wood to a phrase which is first given by 
Gretel while singing a Volks/ied. We quote it as it appears later :— 
P2 
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This forms the subject of the first scene, and is employed with 
various harmonic modifications. The cuckoo is heard and the themes 
are treated in such a way that the whole may be regarded as a 
symphonic “slow movement.” Into this is worked the “ Wood” 
melody (v. Ex. 24), and this passes through striking modifications. It 
is first given out by the English horn; then diminuted, in crotchets, by 
the violins. It appears as a ’cello part, and again is further diminuted, 
in quavers. In a further modification it is given to the trombones, while 
diminuted on the c’bassi below, the violins playing the “ Witch’s Ride” 
above. 


Ex. 26. 
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A little later these parts are inverted, and the violas play the 
“ Ritt” phrase with the English horn giving forth the ‘“ Wood” 
melody above it, and a touch of great beauty is the solo passage of the 
bass clarinet, which plays the latter subject. Again it is diminuted, 
this time in semiquavers, while beneath it is played the motif of “ Fear.” 
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On the stage the action has proceeded on simple lines. Darkness 
and a mist overwhelm the Children, and they are afraid. Hansel sees a 
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mannikin approaching them. ‘This is the “Sandman,” the Sleep Fairy, 
without whom no German fairy-tale would be complete. He throws 
sand in their eyes, and they lie down and go to sleep. 

This scene is extremely short, but musically of great beauty, and is 
the beginning of a great flow of melody. A phrase occurring in the 
Sandman’s song is the following :— 


Ex. 28. 
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To it has been given the name of “'Triumverheissung,” or “ Dream- 
promise ”’ motif. It is succeeded by the “ Abendsegen,” sung by the 
Children, and accompanied by the muted strings in four-part harmony. 
A mist descends on the scene, and after a moment it passes away and 
displays the Dream. A staircase is seen in the centre of the stage, down 
which fourteen Angels pass, to act as guardians of Hinsel and Gretel 
while asleep. The music is very rich in melody, and consists of the 
“ Dream-promise ”’ accompanied by a diminution of the “ Abendsegen.” 
It appears both in the treble and the bass, and shortly gives place to the 
“Traumfillung,” or “ Dream-fulfilment,” subject. This is nearly the 
same as the “ Dream-promise”’ in contrary motion, and has been quoted 
in Ex. 3. Subsequently the “ Abendsegen” is given out by all the 
orchestra, and the phrase is later accompanied by Ex. 3, employed in 
imitation. 

The prelude to Act III. introduces us to subjects more or less 
connected with the Witch. It begins with a staccato phrase on the solo 
horn. We quote it with an additional melody as it occurs later, at («) :— 





Ex. 29. 
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This is followed by a repetition of Ex. 3. 
The rising of the curtain reveals to us the Children asleep in the forest, 


and the Dewman comes to waken them. His song is melodious, and 
reminiscences of Ex. 3 are heard, while, on Gretel’s awakening, Ex. 25 
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is played by the clarinet, immediately followed by the violins and violas 
taking up the theme of Ex. 3. While the Children express their joy at 
hearing the song of the birds, Gretel says as she lay under the tree she - 
had a wondrous dream. Here Ex. 20 reappears, and as Gretel describes 
her dream we hear both of the “Dream” subjects (Exs. 3 and 28) 
combined with a diminution of Ex. 1, while, as Hinsel says that he too 
dreamt, bars 3 and 4 of Ex. 1 are heard in the orchestra. 

While both express their amazement the scene is changed, and we see 
the Witch’s gingerbread house, encircled by a fence of gingerbread 
figures. ‘T'o one side there is the door of an oven, and opposite it a large 
cage. A new melody is now heard in the orchestra as the Children 
express their amazement at the delightful abode, and it occurs frequently 
hereafter. 


+ Ex, 30. 
2 es 
a ae 
They think it must have been the Angels that led them to it, and 
we hear bars 3 and 4 of Ex. 1. From the house the Witch calls 
out, and the phrase quoted in Ex. 29 (middle staff) is heard. The 
Children think it is only “the heavenly wind,” and proceed to taste the 
gingerbread. Here we have a modification of Ex. 30, then the Children 
burst into song expressing the delights of the cake (Ex. 30). This is 


combined with the Witch-phrase in Ex. 29a. The Witch herself now 
enters and entices the Children. 


Ex. 31, (a) <@— 
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The phrase at (a) is much used in the working out. 

The Witch throws a rope round Hiinsel’s neck and begins her Charm. 
Hansel is then shut in the cage, and the Witch proceeds to gallop madly 
round the stage. The “Charm” phrase has been quoted in Ex. 2. Ex. 16 
is prominent, and a subject expressing the wild joy of the Witch, 
already quoted in Ex. 23, bar 3, middle staff. This part of the work is 
elaborated with great ingenuity, but space forbids the quotation of 
other subjects which are used prominently. Hiinsel has meanwhile freed 
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himself from his cage, and is about to escape with Gretel, when the 
threatening gestures of the Witch stop them. Watching their opportunity, 
they go softly behind the Witch when she is at the oven, push her 
into it, and slam the door. They then sing a wild chant of glee, con- 
structed on themes which have already been quoted. The main theme 
is a modification of Ex. 22, in } time, while worked into it 
are the upper staff of Ex. 29 and Ex. 30. The waltz dies down to a 
pianissimo, and the Children discover that the fence of gingerbread 
figures round the Witch’s house has become transformed into living 
children. The parents enter, and the finale brings the opera to an end 
with a chorus of joy at deliverance. 

In this many of the preceding subjects are re-introduced, in various 
combinations. We have, first, Ex. 1 diminuted, followed by Ex. 2 used 
with Ex. 4, which latter phrase forms also a counter-subject to Ex. 3. 
At the Father’s entrance we hear a snatch of Ex. 15 in the minor. Ex. 
4 is given in an inner part with Ex. 21 in the major, and also with 
Ex. 14 slightly modified. The whole ends with the “ Abendsegen” 
(Ex. 1) augmented, ad/a chorale. 

In taking leave of this score we may add a few words in conclusion. 
It will be seen from the foregoing, that nearly every subject quoted 
can be written as counterpoint to the other, and thus the whole may be 
regarded as a gigantic contrapuntal exercise on the first four bars used 


as canto fermo. It is no exaggeration to say that since the day of 
Die Meistersinger no work of such brilliancy of part-writing and 
theme-combination has been put before the public. Our only regret 
is that we have been compelled to refrain from quoting many more 
instances. The orchestra is handled in a strikingly free manner. The 


” , 


composer has avoided the use of “ holding notes” and “ filling in,” and 
if there is only one point for which he deserves credit, he certainly 
merits great praise for his individualization of the various instruments. 
Each seems to have, like the singers on the stage, its own special part, 
and each, more especially in the case of the horns, stands out as a unit 
and yet as a part of a large combination. 

With regard to the work as a whole, the question may very 
properly be asked whether the composer has not set in movement a huge 
contrapuntal machine altogether out of proportion to the story or the 
words, whether indeed he has not pulled the wrong lever and brought 
down the Nasmyth hammer to crack a nut. We can conceive how any 
composer, other than a German, would have handled the libretto, and 
the thought passes through one’s mind as to whether the whole work is 
to be regarded as a serious and thoroughly Teutonic setting of a 
Teutonically simple story, or as a sly skit on—shall we say ?—modern 
lyrico-dramatic methods. Or again, considering that the last twelve 
months have seen the production of two plays, Gerhardt Hauptmann’s 
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Hannele and Ibsen’s Little Eyolf, both of which have child-life as their 
keynote, are we to take this musical presentment of a fairy-tale as an 
indication of a reaction following the strenuous and, at the same time, 
often gloomy mirroring of the deeper moods of human nature? A work 
like this is to be judged less by itself than by its effect on other 
composers, and doubtless we shall very soon see whether it is destined 
to prove the beginning of a perfect hurricane of subjects on similar lines, 
or merely a refreshing breath of cool, balmy air. We have spared our- 
selves the invidious task of pointing out reminiscences. These may be 
found by those who choose to seek for them. Of the weak points in the 
score, one is easily remedied by judicious “ cuts.” The Witch-element 
in Act III. seems rather long drawn out, and makes this act the longest. 
One feels, too, that some invention is lacking in the main themes. Be 
these matters as they may, the complete mastery of the musicianly craft 
shows the composer to be endowed with gifts of an almost unique order, 
and we hope to find in his next work his contrapuntal powers combined 
with truer and deeper inspiration. 





THE NEXT PHASE OF MUSICAL 
THOUGHT. 


| The Art of Music shows analogies with the methods of 
plastic, and of literary art, and a continual flux and reflux between the 
influences of these two principles or ideals may be observed. The first 
we will call the decorative method, being the expression in music of that 
fundamental craving in the human mind for balance, proportion, con- 
trast, correspondence, whose earliest manifestation seems to be the 
decoration of tools and weapons with curves and patterns. The second 
we will call the /iterary method, being the expression in music of the 
craving to say something, apart from the beauty of the expression, 
whose earliest manifestation is sign, speech, writing. The first is, there- 
fore, concerned with external beauty and symmetry; the second with 
connected and continuous thought, the working out of a given subject 
much as in an essay or a poem. Both are in reality “ideal,” i.c., 
embody an idea; but, as was pointed out in a previous article,’ in 
the “decorative” style the Idea is the actual beauty of the thing 
seen or heard, and it is not technically known as “ideal,” but “formal” : 
in the “literary” style the subtler intellectual or moral beauty or 
truth is the one thing aimed at. Of course, however, this distinction 
must be taken rather as a tendency than a fact: a purely “formal” and 
a purely “ ideal” art are alike impossible—are, in fact, contradictions in 
terms; the Idea must have a body, i.c., a form, whose nature is formal, 
or there can be no art; and no art can exist without some Idea, bad or 
good. And, in fact, the decorative element is an essential factor of the 
finest literature, an instance of which is Plato’s Symposium, with its 
beauty “as of a statue.” A clear instance of the same thing in music 
is :— 

The true Mozart Adagio, 

Divinely sweet, divinely slow :— 

which — hath a never-ceasing flow 
Of rhythms, wondrous intricate, 
Divinely sweet, divinely slow :— 
and — harmonies of dazzling glow 


Which rise and fall and modulate 
Divinely sweet, divinely slow. 





* “Porm in Art,” Vol. I., No, 8, p. 189. 
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These movements are, as Mr. Corder says in the last of his very happy 
verses :— 


As clear-cut as a cameo,* 


but every one will agree that they are the vehicles of a certain melan- 
choly beauty, which must rank them as ideal art. 

Every melody, in fact, bears within itself much of both principles. 
The answering of the strain and counter-strain is formal, symmetrical, 
decorative ; but the continuity of thought, the reflection of the maker’s 
mind, are ideal, literary. The most decorative of formal music, the 
minuet and trio—e.g., the one in the “Jupiter”—is often itself the 
manifestation of ideal thought, just as a gem or a daisy is, to the seeing 
eye, the embodiment of a Divine Idea. 


The primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose [is] to him, 
And [something] more— 


namely, a thought of God. 


The combination of these two principles is curiously strong in 
Hebrew poetry with its parallelism-like strain and counter-strain, bear- 
ing a strong analogy to music. An example will make our meaning 
clear :— 


When the morning-stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy. 


Or again :— 
Out of whose womb came the ice ? 
And the hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it ? 


The waters are hidden as with stone, 

And the face of the deep is frozen. 

Canst thou bind the cluster of the Pleiades ? 
Or loose the bands of Orion ? 


The exquisite designs of the floor and wall decorations found by 
Dr. Schliemann a few years since in his excavations on the site of ancient 
Tiryns date from a time when, so far as we know, there was no “ ideal” 
art at all. It is important to take note of this, for it is-an indication of 
the drift of things. In early art the “decorative ” side—the delight in 
beautiful curves, patterns, and colours for their own sake—seems to come 
first, and to lead men on gradually to “ideal” art. That is the ordinary 
way of saying it ; in reality it is simply a growth in the complexity and 
subtlety of the Idea. 


2. The art of Mozart and Beethoven, of which the sonata- 
movement is the type, shows a beautiful combination of the decorative 
and literary methods ; but a distinct change is perceptible from the one 





* “ Overture,” Vol. III., No. 9. 
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to the other, which is usually called progress, and which is, in fact, the 
growth of the “ literary ” principle, at the expense of the “ decorative.” 


[The concerto is] “a form which is developed on the principle of 
subjects of different kinds relieving one another in succession, [and] 
involves a predominance of the homophonic style, and an extension by 
means of episodes rather than a thematic treatment in many parts. In 
this way the concerto style resembles that of the modern pianoforte 
sonata, and Bach’s Italian Concerto was undoubtedly the classical 
predecessor of this later form, and may even be regarded as in many 
respects its prototype.” * 


In Mozart’s and Haydn’s time :— 

“ The first part of the { sonata] movement aimed at definiteness in 
every respect—definiteness of contrast of key, definiteness of subject, 
definiteness of regular balancing groups of bars and rhythms, definiteness 
of progressions. By the time this first division is over the mind has had 
enough of such definiteness and wants a change. The second division 
therefore represents the breaking up of the subjects into their constituent 
elements of figure and rhythm, the obliteration of the sense of regularity 
by grouping the bars irregularly, and by moving constantly from key to 
key to give the sense of artistic confusion, which, however, is always 
regulated by some inner but disguised principle of order... . the 
scheme is completed by resuming the orderly methods of the first 
division, and firmly re-establishing the principal key which has been 
avoided since the commencement.” t 


All this is essentially decorative—the independent and contrasting 
Ist and 2nd subjects, and again the correspondence between the first 
part and the retrospect, with the working as centre-piece. Mozart 
strengthened the “ literary ” side by laying stress on the working, and, 
in a few instances, adding a coda; Beethoven by expanding both. 
With them the working and coda are closely allied to the literary ideal : 
they are talking about a particular subject, and they keep to it, and show 
it in all sorts of lights and circumstances.. Phrases and figures take 
fresh forms, but one thing is lacking—the subject does not give birth to 
new subjects whose embryonic growth can be traced. Continuity of 
thought there is, but evolution of subject there is not. The subjects 
appear as contrasted ideas, complete in their first enunciation, to be 
afterwards worked. What is to come, is the gradual genesis of one 
idea out of another ? 

And just as in the sonata the first and second subjects are indepen- 
dently conceived, the want of real continuity being cunningly hidden by 





'* Spitta’s ‘‘ Life of Bach,” III., p. 151. 
+ Dr. Parry’s “ Art of Music,” pp. 262-3. 
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passages (often called bridgc-passages) leading from one to the other, so, 
even in literature, thought is by no means always really continuous. 
Emerson, pregnant though he be, is for this reason often wearisome. 
Thought does not grow out of thought; but there is a carefully ordered 
succession of thoughts and images marshalled into the semblance of 
coherence. If it be carefully considered, it will be seen that Shakspeare’s 
superiority to the Greek dramatists consists largely in this,—that the 
Greeks show you a man as a fixed quantity subject to the play of 
circumstance, which they call Fate; while in Shakspeare’s more 
spiritual art, through the action of circumstance, he— 


suffers change 
Into something [new] and strange, 


and it is the evolution of the man’s nature that is the point of interest. 
Prometheus, idipus, are the same at the end of the play as at the 
beginning— Macbeth is a different man at the end from what he was at 
the beginning ; and it is in this change that the tragedy consists, not in 
the murder of Duncan, not in the different things that happen to 
himself, except as they react upon his character. The Greek form 
remains, but, since Shakspeare, it can no longer be regarded as the 
highest. The Beethoven workings and codas are like the Greek drama 
—the subject is seen in all sorts of circumstance, but itself remains 
unchanged. In the art which is coming, of which the Siegfried-Idyll is 


the promise, the subject at the end will no longer be what it was at the 
beginning. 


3. The G minor symphony of Mozart offers an interesting 
combination of the two veins of thought. The older “ decorative ” style 
is still very prominent at the appearance of the second subject ; there is 
one of those formal breaks so characteristic of the time, a silence, and then 
comes the new subject, simply a contrasting form without connection 
with the preceding. The formal close, too, of Part I. is very far from 
the connected “literary” aspect of thought. The working is magnifi- 
cent, but the subject, though it appears in all sorts of circumstances, 
always remains the same until the beautiful passage that leads to the 
return, which is almost a new emanation, but so transient and fugitive, 


“That ere a man hath time to say ‘ behold’ 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up, 
So swift bright things come to confusion.” 


Thence onwards the “decorative” feeling is strong, caused by the 
mere repetition of the foregoing, however interesting in itself, and 
intensified by the very formal close. The slow movement shows more 
strongly continuous thought. Here we really have a continuous web 
spun from one cocoon, and the figure 
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which is an essential part of the original melody, gives birth to children 
in its own image, a lovely one being the passage before the double bar :— 


























while the opening imitational phrase of repeated notes remains as 
the basis of the whole. The minuet is again all of a piece, and the 
trio is daughter to it instead of being merely a contrasted subject. The 
subject of the last movement, too, is founded on the minuet and 
trio, especially bars 7 and 8 of the latter. Here, however, Mozart 
stops, and, except in the working, reverts mainly to the decorative 
method. Dr. Parry’s analysis of the opening of this movement in 
conjunction with that of Beethoven’s sonata No, 1 in F minor with the 
same subject, with special reference to this question of keeping close to 
the matter in hand, makes it all very clear,* so that it is unnecessary for 
us to enlarge upon it. 

In Beethoven’s sonata ‘“‘ Waldstein,” the want of connection between 
the first and second subjects is more cunningly veiled. Essentially 
it also is a purely decorative contrast ; they are two independent ideas ; 
but he has so led up to the second that there is no apparent break 
of continuity. This apparent flowing on can nevertheless not alter the fact : 
a stream receives upon its surface the images of many things—trees, birds, 
bridges, boats, clouds, and blue sky—and often they flow and melt into 
each other, having yet no ties of kinship. The case is similar with the 
Appassionata. The connecting medium is the composer’s mind and 
mood, the first subject does not give birth to the second. Even in the C 
minor symphony, which is a particularly strong specimen of continuity of 
thought, the melody of the second subject can be traced to no parentage 
in the first, though it is so closely associated with it ; if is a connection 
rather as husband and wife than as father and daughter. The unity is 
one of emotion ; the subjects are independent avatars of the composer's 
mind. 

In the 9th Symphony the second subject is again a new conception, 
not traceable to the first, but the two figures :— 


SSS SSIS 
after being worked in Beethoven’s usual manner, become—{a) the 
rhythmical basis of the string subject which accompanies the new wind 








* Dr. Parry's “ Art of Music,” pp. 288-90. 
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melody at the change of signature (p. 10, bar 3, Peters)—and (4) the 
melody at bars 8-13 (PP. 26-7, Peters). The other subjects, e. 7., 


getty teeta Sy i 


are not, we think, traceable to anything previous. 




















4, Very different is the case with the Siegfried-Idyll. 
Putting aside the drop 


gi =- = : 


at bars 23-4, which afterwards forms a prominent feature—a development 
very much in Beethoven’s manner—the subject :— 


~ Pep 




















which first appears at bar 38, and is afterwards much used, is clearly the 
outcome of bar 2. The new subject at bar 92 is a new form of 
bar 3 :— 








Bar 96 is the forerunner of bar 126 et seg., and the very important new 
subject at the change to } :— 





os 


still more clearly finds its parentage at bar 60, in the course of a melody 
founded on the opening subject :— 





_— 











Cys 


where, omitting the appoggiatura, you have the new subject note for note. 
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Each of these subjects is of course worked in endless forms in the usual 
manner ; the important thing is that, being distinct subjects, they are all 
the outcome of what goes before, instead of being new conceptions. The 
origin of the horn subject on the G pedal at bar 260 is not so obvious, 
but it is really founded on the passage preceding it, and the curious 
clarinet passage is simply the first five notes with fresh rhythm. After 
this there is no fresh subject; all the passages are built upon the 
foregoing material, and these subjects in ever-varying guise carry the 
work on to the end. Thus the whole (excepting perhaps the passage on 
the B flat pedal about bars 138-48) is an outgrowth from the first 
subject. 


5. The more varied the forms the better. We do not wish to 
supersede the simplest decoration-form. Personally, we have a great 
fondness for decorative art, and were we obliged to choose between 
the “Beata Beatrix,” or the “ Ansidei,” and the simple decoration 
of home, or some of those wall-decorations from ancient Tiryns, we— 
well, we will not say which we should keep. The mere element of con- 
trast and symmetry of form and colour is a delight and a joy for ever, 
and we are still enough of children to make patterns, and to 
long for Roman mosaics, instead of that awful asphalte, for our 
courts and halls. We do not wish to supplant the sonata- 
form, but, nevertheless, it should not be regarded as final, because 
Beethoven did so much with it. Those who rank him highest, do so very 
largely, though they may not always know it, for this very reason of his 
increased continuity of thought; and so, logically, should be ready to 
welcome the more complete manifestation of the same tendency. The 
Siegfried-Idyll is a step further forward, but we have still to see the 
evolution-idea more clearly reflected in music. It has passed into the 
very tissue of our thought, and must, sooner or later, be reflected in 
musical art, as, through Tennyson, it has been in poetic art. The world 
has changed, human thought has changed, since Darwin ; and the off- 
spring of human thought must inevitably change with it. 

The eye of the poet looking over the past history of the world, as 
revealed by the records of the rocks, physiology, and the insight of 
Darwin, sees an endless tissue, woven without seam throughout, of living 
forms, passing into each other by infinitesimal changes, and all bound 
together in bonds of sonship and brotherhood. The genesis, growth, and 
decline of all are clear. The forms are perfectly distinct, and stand out 
clearly as separate ideas until the eye of the seer penetrates below 
the surface. So will the next achievement of musical thought be. The 
‘ideas’ will be as distinct and well contrasted as before, and to the 
uninitiated hearer will give much the same effect of free and separate 
creation as before—just as the world found it difficult to accept Darwin's 
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theory—but the understanding mind will see their gradual shaping from 
the germinal opening phrase, their growth to clear articulation, and their 
almost imperceptible passing into other forms. But this will be rather 
the method than the underlying idea, except perhaps at first, till 
the method is mastered, as was the case with the sonata in the hands of 
Phil. Em. Bach, and in the early works of Haydn. Just as Nature is 
the incarnation of a Divine Idea*, so the work of art, through all its 
complexity, must embody a root idéa ; and as every Divine Idea, accord- 
ing to immutable order, takes its own peculiar shape—reveals itself in the 
one form peculiar to itself, which is indeed a part of itself—so, in music 
the Idea must reveal itself in one form and no other. Wagner, owing 
to the necessity laid on him of endless variety and change upon a single 
subject, had an exceptional training to this end: but it is nevertheless 
significant that he, with all his habits of working many subjects (which is 
necessitated by the requirements of dramatic writing), after his glorifica- 
tion of Beethoven’s procedure by characterizing the first subject’as male, 
the second as female, and the whole as unity through duality—that he, 
against all the traditions of the past, should, when he came to write 
abstract music, have moved on to this plan of more perfect unity. 
Greater unity—unity in a large movement, of the same kind as Bach 
achieved for a small one—greater concentration of thought—the power 
of getting greater contrast and interest out of one subject, making all a 


perfectly interdependent and logical organism—this is what is needed : 
and this is the crown that the future is reserving for the mighty fabric of 
musical art which the genius of the past has reared. 

H. Orsmonp ANDERTON. 





* Cf. Fichte, ‘‘ The Nature of the Scholar,” Lecture II.; ‘‘ The Divine Idea lies 
at the foundation of the visible world,” &e. 





AN UNPUBLISHED PIANOFORTE PIECE 
BY MENDELSSOHN. 


HERE has recently come into my possession, with other music 
belonging to the late Mr. J. W. Davison’s collection, an auto- 
graph MS. of Mendelssohn’s, which, though possessing very considerable 
interest, has apparently escaped the notice of the composer’s biographers.* 
It is, I think, without doubt, the first version of the well-known Rondo 
Capriccioso in E minor, Op. 14. 

The music is contained in one folio sheet of four pages, each page 
containing eight systems, and occupies all the paper except the last four 
systems. Unfortunately a piece has been cut off the bottom of the first 
half-sheet, with the result that the bottom system on both the first and 
second pages is missing; but as will appear below, this is not so irreparable 
a loss as might seem at first sight. At the top right-hand corner of the 
front page are the letters “ H. D. m,” which so frequently appear in 
Mendelssohn’s autographs. The writing is exquisitely neat and clear, 
and only one bar has been cancelled by fine cross-hatched lines. 

The work is entitled Etude, is in E minor, § time, and marked 
Presto. At the end it is dated, “ Berlin am 4 Jan 1828,” and under- 
neath this, in ink of a different shade, and I think in a later hand- 
writing, is the inscription, “ An J. Kohlreif zim Geschenk von F.M.B.” 
Who this Herr Kohlreif was I have not been able hitherto to 
ascertain. Further down on the last page of the MS. is the following 
note :— 

“ Nota.—Les 6 mesures manquant a la 1* page, ainsi que les 8 
autres manquant a la seconde, ont été notées par moi d’aprés les 
souvenirs (peut-étre peu fidéles) de Madame Veuve, Kohlreif, de qui je 
tiens ce manuscrit, offert par le sousigné 4 Monsieur Davison. Londres, 
22 Juin, 1859. : 
“ MortieR DE Fonvratne,” 

Mortier de Fontaine was a celebrated pianoforte virtuoso who, after 
a long and wandering career, died in 1883, quite forgotten, in London, 





* Sir George Grove has kindly informed me that he was not aware of the 
existence of the MS. 
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where he had resided for some years. Below the above note the fourteen 
missing bars which have been cut out of pages 1 and 2 are noted down by 
Mortier de Fontaine, and although there are some obvious mistakes, yet 
these bars are to all appearance substantially correct. The MS. (except 
for this defect) is in admirable condition. It has been pencilled with 
fingering by some one (evidently not Mendelssohn) using the Conti- 
nental system, and the same hand has even dared to suggest one or ‘two — 
amendments in the harmony and marks of expression. 

Assuming (as I think we safely may) that the date at the end of 
the piece is that of its composition, we see that it was written when 
Mendelssohn was nineteen, and was, whilst living at home, attending 
the University at Berlin. Of works written about this time, the most 
important were the A minor Quartet, finished in October, 1827, and the 
“‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage ”’ Overture, on which he was at work 
in June, 1828. During the winter of 1827-8 he had commenced at 
his home with a small choir of sixteen the practices of Bach’s “ Matthew 
Passion,” which were eventually to culminate in the public revival of 
the work in March, 1829. 

Coming now to the Etude and comparing it with the Rondo 
Capriccioso as published, what chiefly strikes one is the maturity of the 
published version, its brilliancy, true pianoforte style, and sustained 
interest, as compared with the severe student-like monotony of the 
earlier work. Not that there is any want of musical construction in 
the Etude, but it lacks variety, keeps too much to minor keys, and is, 
besides, in places very uncomfortable to play. 

The first 25 bars of the Etude (7.c., down to the close in @ major) are 
almost note for note identical with the Rondo, but from this point the 
two versions diverge completely. The Etude has a double bar and 
repeat marks at the end of the 25th bar, and after this it at once 
breaks out in the bass into a fugato in A minor, as follows :— 














It will be observed that the characteristic figure of the first three 
notes in the Etude is made to serve as a counterpoint, and this figure is 
prominent throughout the piece. The subject is worked out at some 
length, first in A minor and then in B minor, the treatment gradually 
becoming freer and ending in a bravura passage, in which continuous 
semiquavers for the right hand, descending in chromatic progressions, 
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are the chief feature. This leads to a return of the fugal subject in E 
minor, with a new counterpoint of semiquavers, thus :— 


BB. BWA mw, 


E i 
The subject enters successively in A minor, B minor, and finally in G 
major in the bass in octaves, the semiquavers continuing, and the whole 
movement worked up brilliantly to a pause on the dominant of E 
minor. This is followed by a short stretto founded on the original 
subject, and commencing thus :— 


_é 
a 


and leading by a long ascending chromatic scale in octaves (pp) on a 
§ chord on B to the re-entry of the original subject on that chord. 

Here the thread of the piece, as published, is resumed for a time 
at bar 85, until at bar 112 the Etude again diverges, thus :— 


| ——I 
A transitional passage, constructed on diminished sevenths, leads to the 
re-entry of the fugal subject in F{ minor in the bass against a kind of 
inverted dominant pedal in the upper parts, with a marked orchestral 
effect, thus :— 
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The fugal subject then enters successively in Cf minor and E major, 
both times in the middle part on a dominant bass pedal, and with a 
brilliant semiquaver accompaniment in the treble; the whole gets 
freer and more brilliant (though still marked piano), with chromatic 
scales in treble and bass and one Beethovenish passage :— 


where Mendelssohn must have had the Coda to the opening Allegro 
of the 9th Symphony in his mind. This passage leads at once to the 
final entry of the original subject, which is different in many details 
from the corresponding passage in the printed version; and instead of the 
brilliant climax in octaves, the Etude comes to an abrupt termination 
following on bars 192 to 200 of the Rondo, thus :— 


BUlwwrnrnnnnn 








The comparison between the Etude and the Rondo is unusually 
interesting, as it shows us Mendelssohn working on an already completed 
piece. By knocking out the whole of the middle of it, and by the insertion 
of the two melodious episodes in G and E, he succeeded in turning a 
somewhat monotonous and dry work into a Rondo which has been one of 
his most popular pianoforte pieces. The introductory Andante was 
apparently quite an afterthought. According to Grove’s Catalogue in the 
Dictionary, the original manuscript of the Ronde is dated 23rd October, 
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but no year is mentioned ; if the Etude is the first draft of the Rondo, 
then the date of the latter would be probably 23rd October, 1828. 

Another interesting fact about the manuscript is that one of the 
lacune referred to above can be filled up with almost absolute certainty 
by comparing the whole passage of which it forms part with the corre- 
sponding passage in the Rondo, so that the errors of Madame Kohlreif’s 
memory are of little importance. 

I hope that the Etude may shortly be published, and available to all 


musical students. 
Louis T. Rowe. 





RETROSPECTIVE. 


“ The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.’’— Wordsworth. 


BNORMAL activity characterized the autumn London musical 
season, and this not only with regard to the number of per- 
formances, but also with reference to the production of new works and 
those hitherto unheard in the Metropolis. At the Crystal Palace Satur- 
day Concerts were introduced on October 20th a so-called Te Deum, for 
orchestra and organ, by Sgambati, and a ballad for baritone solo and 
orchestra, by A. Séderman, entitled Tannhduser. On November 10th 
a rhapsodie, Zo Zingaro, for baritone solo and orchestra, by Godfrey 
Pringle, and the prelude to The Deluge by Saint-Saéns. At the next 
concert was heard William Wallace’s concert-overture, Jn Praise of 
Scottis Poesie. An Idyll for Orchestra, by Stewart Macpherson, was 
produced on December 8th, and the first half of the present series of 
these concerts was concluded by Hector Berlioz’s dramatic symphony, 
Romeo and Juliet, performed on this occasion for the first time in. its 
entirety at the Crystal Palace. 

Herr Felix Mottl’s Wagner Concerts having proved so attractive 
last summer, a second series in the autumn was a natural consequence. 
The first of these, which took place on November 6th, was made memor- 
able by the first appearance in this country in the capacity of conductor of 
the Master’s son, Siegfried. At the second concert, on the 20th of the 
same month, Herr Mottl resumed the bdéton, and the programme con- 
tained two novelties—the Introduction to Act II. of Chabrier’s opera 
Gwendoline, produced at Brussels in 1886, and a “ Festival March ” by 
August Wilhelmj. A third concert was given on 27th November. 

Mr. Henschel began his ninth season of Symphony Concerts at 
the Queen’s Hall on 1st November, when the prelude to Humperdinck’s 
fairy opera, Hansel und Gretel, was heard for the first time in England, 
and was repeated “ by desire ” at the third of these concerts. On 15th 
November Goldmark’s “Sappho” overture was introduced to London ; 
the work having been performed for the first time in this country on 
the preceding evening at Newcastle under Mr. Henschel’s direction. On 
18th December a new Concerto in D, for pianoforte and orchestra, 
was produced, the solo part being played by the composer, Mr. Emanuel 
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Moor. The band at the second and fourth of these concerts consisted 
of the “ Scottish Orchestra,” a highly efficient body of instrumentalists, 
of which Mr. Henschel is conductor. The visit of Mr. Moberly and his 
highly trained Ladies’ String Orchestra to the Prince’s Hall on 4th 
December was an event made doubly interesting by the nature of the pro- 
gramme. This included an Andante entitled “Mélancolie,” by Napravnik, 
who for the last thirty years has been conductor of the Imperial Opera 
House, St. Petersburg; a Notturno from the Second Quartet, by 
Borodin, a talented Russian amateur who died in 1887; the “Choral 
Dance” from the Jou de Féte, by Rymski-Korsakoff, known to many 
as the Russian Berlioz, and accredited with being the first Russian to 
write a symphony ; and T'schaikowsky’s Sérénade for string orchestra, 
Op. 48. The vocal excerpts comprised the first performance of “ Faut-il 
étre tant volage,” by De la Borde, and “Le Rosier” and “Se tu 
m’ami,” by J. J. Rousseau; the two last named being arranged by 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 

Comic opera, for some time under a cloud owing to spurious 
combinations of inferior music with plays devoid of plot and humour, 
has been brought back to an honourable position and popularity by His 
Excellency, written by W. 8. Gilbert, with music by Osmond Carr, 
produced on 27th October at the Lyric Theatre; and by The Chieftain, 
written by F. C. Burnand, and composed by Arthur Sullivan, first 
played at the Savoy Theatre on 12th December. The last named is a 
development of The Contrabandista by the same writers, and originally 
produced by T. German Reed on 18th December, 1867, at St. George’s 
Hall. The chief operatic events of the last season were, however, the 
production on 15th November, at the Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, by 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company, of Hamish MacCunn’s Jeanie Deans, 
the libretto of which, founded upon Scott’s novel “The Heart of 
Midlothian,” was written by Joseph Bennett; and the first per- 
formances in England on 26th December, at Daly’s Theatre, London, 
by the same operatic company, of Engelbert Humperdinck’s fairy opera, 
Hinsel wnd Gretel, supplied with an English version by Constance 
Bache, and of Mozart’s early opera Bastien and Bastienne. 

The reputation of Mr. Chappell’s Popular Concerts at St. James’s 
Hall has been well sustained. The repertory has been increased by 
several interesting works, notably, on 5th November, by Moir Clark’s 
Pianoforte Quintet in F, Chopin’s Polonaise Fantaisie in A flat, Op. 
61, Dvordk’s violoncello solo entitled “ Waldesruhe,” and Saint-Saéns’ 
Allegro Appassionato for the same instrument ; on the following week, 
by the first four movements of Hugh Becker’s violoncello suite, “ Love 
Scenes.” Smetana’s String Quartet, which is headed “Aus meinem 
Leben,” produced at Prague as far back as 1877, was heard for the first 
time in England on 3rd December, and on the next Saturday Miss 
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Filliinger introduced some of the German Volkslieder recently collected, 
edited, and furnished with pianoforte accompaniments by Brahms. The 
programme of the last concert before Christmas included Dvorak’s latest 
pianoforte trio, Op. 90, entitled “ Dumky.’’ Amongst the many other 
Chamber Concerts, mention is due of those inaugurated on 29th October at 
the Queen’s Hall, by Mr. Ernest Fowles, entitled “ British Chamber Music 
Concerts,” at which were played quintets by Algernon Ashton, Villiers 
Stanford, and B. L. Selby; quartets by Stanford, H. W. Davies, Hubert 
Parry, and W. H. Speer; trios by J. C. Ames and Samuel Wesley ; 
and a number of smaller works by native composers. These concerts 
should meet with liberal support from all patriotic music-lovers. 
Another new venture, styling itself “‘ The Society for the Cultivation of 
Modern Chamber Music,” gave its inaugural concert in Messrs. 
Brinsmead’s Rooms on 28th November, when the programme included 
a Trio for clarinet, pianoforte and violoncello by the French composer 
Vincent d’Indy. Mr. R. Gompertz on 14th November introduced 
T'schaikowsky’s Quartet in D, Op. 11, and a new Quartet in F, Op. 96, 
by Dvorak ; and on 12th December produced a new Barcarolle in D 
minor for violin by Emanuel Moor. Madame Isabel George and Miss 
Lucie Hillier imparted interest to their concert on 2nd November at 
the small Queen’s Hall by giving the first performance in England of 
Emil Sjégren’s Sonata in E minor, Op. 24, for pianoforte and violin, the 
last-named instrument being played by M. Sauret. At a concert given 
by Mr. Ernest Kiver on 31st October, in ‘the small Queen’s Hall, were 
produced a new Sonata in D, for pianoforte and violin, by Rosalind F. 
Ellicott, and three of the nine new violin pieces entitled “ From the 
North,” by A. C. Mackenzie. Mention is also due of a new cantata 
entitled Zhe Maid of Colonsay, by Erskine Allon, produced by the 
St. Mary’s Choral Society on 14th December, at the Memorial Hall, 
Islington. 

The new works produced and written by students at the Royal 
Academy comprise an Introduction and Allegro of a pianoforte quartet 
by Llewela Davies, and a Romance and Bourrée, for violin and pianoforte, 
by Christopher Wilson. This Institution gave on 18th December 
the first performance in London of Goring Thomas’s posthumous cantata» 
The Swan and the Skylark. At the Royal College Students’ Con- 
certs a new Sonata in E minor, for violin and pianoforte, by H. Walford 
Davies, was produced on 22nd November; and on 13th December the 
students gave at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre the first performance in 
England of Délibes’ Le Roi /’a dit. The increasing attention given 
to the orchestras in connection with other large schools of music is most 
satisfactory, as it is conducive to the widening of musical taste, 
and the first performance in England, on 12th December, by the students 
of the London Organ School, of the “ Festival March” written by 
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-Tschaikowsky for the coronation of the late Tzar of Russia, deserves 
record, if only as a sign of progress. 

On the Continent the greatest success would seem to have been won 
by Humperdinck’s opera Héinsel und Gretel, which at nearly forty 
theatres has met with enthusiastic receptions. The success of Smetana’s 
Verkaufte Braut has led to the productions of other works by this 
composer, and Zwei Wittwen has been heard at Hamburg, Dalibor at 
Munich, and Der Kuss at Vienna. The Violin-maker of Cremona, a new 
opera by Eugen Hubay, the libretto founded upon the play by Francois 
Coppée, met with brilliant success on November 10th at Pesth; and a 
three-act musi¢ drama, entitled Ingwelde, by Max Schillings, a young 
Rhinelander, was favourably received on November the 13th at the 
Court Theatre, Carlsruhe. Three new works by Philip Scharwenka have 
been produced at Berlin—a symphony in D minor, a symphonic poem for 
orchestra entitled Zraum und Wirklichkeit, and a violin concerto. The 
death of Anton Rubinstein has been signalized by memorial concerts in 
all parts of Europe, notably at Dresden, Bremen, Hamburg, Frankfurt, 
and Cologne. — 


F. Girserrv WEBB. 





MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


T is no doubt a high compliment to say that Mr. Hadow’s second 
series of “‘ Studies in Modern Music ” (Seeley & Co.) is better than 
the first, but nothing less will express the truth. The same brilliant 
analogies with things lying outside the technicalities of music, the same 
faultless style and keen discrimination, and the same thorough know- 
ledge and deep love of the art, appear in both books; but in the new 
one not only are the subjects of the studies more interesting, but the 
author has lost the greater part of a certain “ preciousness” of diction 
which marked the earlier work. -The first series began with a general 
treatise on criticism, and here we are prepared for the studies on parti- 
ticular musicians by a very fine essay called “ Outlines of Musical 
Form,” in the course of which the functions of the hearer, and the 
limitations of his appreciative power, are discussed, as well as deeper 
things. The title of the essay does not strike me as very happy, for the 
course of the evolution of the art, though traced with masterly skill, does 
not occupy attention at all exclusively. It really consists of three 
essays ; the first is appropriately called “ Faculties of Appreciation”; the 
second, “Style and Structure,” shows the inner history of form very 
shortly and clearly ; and the third, “ Function,” deals mainly with the 
emotional value of music. From this order it might be suspected that 
the author puts the emotional element above the intellectual: no such 
thing, for he clearly says, “‘ We are only in a position to criticize when 
we have passed through the emotional stage and emerge into the 
intellectual region beyond. To judge a composition simply from the 
manner in which it works upon our feelings is no better than judging a 
picture or a poem merely from our sympathy with its subject.” This is 
one of the rare analogies from one art to another that are of practical 
value and absolute truth in regard to each. 

The studies devoted to individual composers are, as before, three in 
number ; they deal with Chopin, Dvorak, and Brahms. I do not know 
why Mr. Hadow calls the first “ Frederick ” when he does not style the 
others Antony Dvorék and John Brahms; but this is a matter of 
infinitesimal importance. No two commentators on Chopin will ever 
agree as to the respective values of his formal and informal works, if 
either class could be called formal; but I am inclined to think that Mr. 
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Hadow, like many another critic, has been led away by the titles 
“sonata ”’ or “ concerto” as applied to certain of Chopin’s works, and 
that because the ordinary conventions of the forms are not more strictly 
obeyed, the exquisite beauties of these compositions have been overlooked. 
We should all admit that as sonatas the two in B minor and B flat 
minor are very far from perfect ; but the same qualities which would be 
admitted on all hands if they were called “fantasias ”’ must surely be as 
warmly admired as if the name were different. With regard to the 
Funeral March, I know that Mr. Hadow has Schumann on his side in 
the opinion that as a separate piece it is of incomparable beauty, but 
ought not to have formed part of the sonata, and yet I cannot help 
feeling that in the sonata alone itis fully justified. Whether the sonata 
relates to individual or national life, the Dead March seems to me 
absolutely in its right place, and the terrific finale would be the simple 
nonsense that some people think it if an ordinary slow movement 
ushered it in. It is clear that its poetical raison d’étre has escaped Mr. 
Hadow, who in general has an extraordinary discernment of such 
elements. It is rather a pity, too, that so much space has been—I do not 
like to say wasted—but bestowed upon the biography of Chopin ; for it 
is surely a vain task to “whitewash” the relations between George 
Sand and the composer; and skilfully as this is done, one cannot but feel 
it out of place in a book that is mainly critical of artistic products, not 
of outward details. In regard to Dvorak, the space occupied by 
biographical matter is not grudged, for the Bohemian master’s life has 
been full of incident, and has never been so fully or so pleasantly 
narrated as here. Considering the condemnation of certain works by 
Chopin, whose only fault is in their possibly vain assumption of classical 
titles, it is odd to find Dvordk’s weakest points, such as his lack of 
interesting development of his themes, and others in which 
his work falls so lamentably short of the classical standard, 
condoned and excused, if not actually treated as merits. One 
very remarkable utterance may be challenged; it is none the less 
suggestive, and even weighty. “It would be wrong to class him, for 
this reason” (his wealth of tone-colouring), “among the romantic 
composers. He shares with them one of the most important of their 
qualities, but he uses it for the furtherance of an end that is different 
from theirs. The fundamental distinction is one of ideals, and in ideal 
Dvorak is on the side of the classics.” That his ambition has been, 
often if not constantly, to write music which shall rank as classic, there 
is no room to doubt, and the attempt to write an oratorio, as the term is 
understood in England, proves it. Concerning this luckless work, Mr. 
Hadow has a few sentences that are as eloquent against English taste in 
past times as against the composer of St. Ludmila; he ends with a 
reference to “a labour that is lost by conformity with an alien method, 
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a gift that is marred by the very means taken to render it acceptable.” 
He speaks warmly of Zhe Spectre’s Bride, and yet with some reserve, to 
be accounted for by his conviction that the composer is, in fact, one of the 
classics. The most valuable passage in this section is that in which the 
influence, or absence of influence, of the modern scale upon Bohemian 
music, is illustrated in Dvor4k’s feeling for tonalities. He “is the one » 
solitary instance of a composer who adopts the chromatic scale as unit, 
who regards all notes as equally related. His method is totally different 
from that of chromatic writers like Grieg and Chopin, for Grieg uses the 
effects as isolated points of colour, and Chopin embroiders them, mainly 
as appoggiaturas, on a basis of diatonic harmony.” The same idea is 
more minutely explained in a passage which is too long to quote. 

To most readers the section on Brahms will be by far the most in- 
teresting, for no man among the composers of the past or present is so 
prominently under discussion at the present time. The 75 pages, which 
are all that are devoted to his music, would be too short, were not 
every word to the point, and had not the author imposed upon himself 
the most rigid economy in regard to biographical detail. ‘ Wagner, in 
a word, has cut his way to fame; Brahms has waited until it set out to 
seek him.” Such is the summary of the composer’s career, and it is all 
we need to know, and we are told only the very few salient facts in 
his outward life. Mr. Hadow does not laboriously analyse one by one 
the compositions of the great master, but groups them most skilfully and 
discourses brilliantly upon them. The whole section, and in particular 
the final portion on the last three pages, contains the most lucid, 
outspoken, and wisely considered verdict that has appeared in English, 
and among contemporary criticisms of any art and of any time it would 
be far from easy to find a parallel in force or in calm judgment. I 
cannot spoil a masterpiece of this sort by quotations, and less than 
the whole peroration would give a very meagre idea of its excellence. 
The following delightful passage on the reception of the G major sestet 
must be given, however : “ The complaint of tunelessness, which has been 
brought against every great composer in turn, usually emanates 
from a criticism that cannot see the wood for the trees, and on this 
occasion it may be noted that Vienna saved its repute by wisely reserving 
judgment; and that Brahms’ only repartee was to publish forthwith 
a delightful set of four-hand waltzes, in which the top part had the tune 
and the other parts had the accompaniment, and everybody was satisfied.” 
Nearly always the author shows a perfect familiarity with German, and 
only a misprint or two in the matter of gender can be discovered ; in one 
place, however, he falls into the not uncommon mistake of supposing the 
German and English meanings of the adjective “genial” to be 
identical. When Dr. Helm, writing to the Academy, spoke of Brahms’ 
Requiem as “ the most genial composition of its kind since Beethoven,” 
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he used the epithet solely in the German sense, as “ appertaining 
to genius,” and Mr. Hadow’s doubts as to the appropriateness of the term 
are, therefore, hardly necessary. 

It remains to refer to some of the touches of occasional criticism 
on other musicians than those treated at length. The secret of 
Macfarren’s lack of real influence, as regards his own compositions at least, 
has surely never been so truly expressed as in the words, “ he confused 
grammar with style.” The following is scarcely too severe :—* The 
choruses in Zhe Redemption and Mors et Vita set out, for the most 
part, with a pompous fugue exposition, and discard counterpoint at the 
moment when its difficulties begin.” Mr. Hadow is fond of contrasts 
and parallels with figures and incidents in literary history ; one of the 
former is drawn between the happy home-life of Chopin with his three 
sisters, and that of the Bronté children, who were about contemporary 
with them. The amusing comparison of Mendelssohn to Jane 
Austen is far more to the point than the allusion to Goldmark as “ The 
George Meredith among musicians” : for my part, I do not see where any 
point of resemblance can be found between the Jewish composer, with his 
brilliant and superficial effects, and his occasional lapses into sheer 
commonplace, and the English novelist, whose brilliance is of quite 
another order, and whose idiosyncrasies of diction have no counterpart 
in the works of the musician. Individuality, even of the spurious 
kind that is more truly called mannerism, is precisely the quality in 
which Goldmark is most conspicuously lacking. One may find small 
points in which one cannot agree with the writer, but his book must be 
hailed with delight by all true musicians, on account of its broad views 
and the suggestive and original thoughts in which it abounds. 

Lovers of Bach will do well to possess themselves of “L’Orgue de 
Jean-Sebastien Bach, par A. Pirro” (Paris, Fischbacher), if only for the 
sake of the admirable preface contributed by M. Ch. M. Widor, the wit 
and point of which, to tell the truth, rather overpower the book itself. 
The author is evidently thoroughly read in his subject, and as a treatise 
on the organ works of Bach it is of distinct value, although there is little 
or nothing that is not familiar to readers of Spitta’s biography. The 
addition of a catalogue of the Bach-Gesellschaft edition, so far as it has 
gone, is convenient, though only thirty-five volumes out of the forty-one 
that have already appeared are included; in like manner a quotation 
from Grove’s Dictionary is given, in which the book is described as in 
two volumes. Yet in some matters M. Pirro is up to date, for he quotes 
Mr. Dannreuther’s splendid little treatise on Ornamentation, and in this 
and other respects he proves himself a musician of wide reading and 
sympathies. It is difficult to estimate, or rather to over-estimate, the 
value of the book for French students, to most of whom Spitta is probably 
a sealed book, and it is most significant that a book of this calibre should 
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have appeared in Paris, where, a short time ago, the lovers of Bach, 
except as travestied by Gounod, were very few. M. Widor’s preface is 
in part most practical, giving many valuable hints to organists concern- 
ing their art in general and the playing of Bach in particular. His 
remarks on articulated notes, and the way to make them clear, on such 
tricks as the use of arpeggio chords, and the continuation of a bass note 
after the rest of the chord has been taken off, are worthy to be 
impressed upon all organ students. I, for one, am delighted to hear that 
in France at least “Tl est passé, le temps des ‘ cataclysmes’ a l’orgue, du 
tonnerre, des tremblants, des choeurs de chévres appelés voix humaines 
et de tous ces hochets de nourrices.” Would that the same could be 
said of English taste, though we may be thankful that at least the 
thunderstorm effects have been more or less completely banished. 

Those who are not acquainted with Mr. Spencer Curwen’s useful 
little book on “The Boy’s Voice” (J. Curwen & Co.) will be glad to 
have it in a second edition, with sundry additions of minor importance. 
The author rarely appears as a lawgiver on his own account, preferring 
to store up the accumulated experience of other men used to the special 
training which choristers require. The compilation is decidedly com- 
mendable, and many of the hints on the general management of choirs 
are well worth reading. 


J. A. Fur.er-Mairranp. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


HERE is always a depressing feeling attached to the publication of 
posthumous works; and, unfortunately, among the music for 

the pianoforte published during the last three months some of the most 
striking are the work of composers who died either contemporaneously 
with or subsequently to the appearance of the pieces in question. 
Under this category must be placed Anton Rubinstein’s “ Souvenir 
de Dresde,” six pieces for pianoforte solo, Opus 118, issued by Messrs. 
Novello & Co. The excellence of Rubinstein’s work was usually 
in inverse ratio to its pretentiousness; but the latter quality, 
cultivated presumably by a large manufacture of Biblical opera, seems 
in the present instance to have invaded the composer’s pianoforte 
style, the result being pieces more ambitious in scope than their subject 
matter appears to warrant: it is possible to avoid monotony without 
changing the entire character of the music every dozen bars. At 
the same time, the “‘ Souvenir de Dresde ” is the undoubted work of one 
who was a master of the instrument, and the possessor of an apparently 
inexhaustible stock of fresh and piquant ideas, which he did not always 
select with the greatest circumspection. For an instance take the third 
piece, a “ Novellette.” The opening bars are charming in their simple 
tunefulness, though even here a danger-signal is hung out in the shape of 
a double time-signature. No sooner, however, do we turn the page, 
than we are abruptly jerked into music of an entirely different rhythm 
and character, having no conceivable connection with what has gone 
before; then we are tossed back again (a little more gently this time) 
into the original subject, and led through another isolated section in the 
tonic minor to a very skittish Scherzando, very similar in subject to 
a Caprice Russe by the same composer. This is treated elaborately and 
ingeniously, but with executive difficulties that will deter all but really 
good players from attempting it. The resumption of the original sub- 
ject falls gratefully on the ear, but the composer dwells too long on it, 
and it is rather an anti-climax. The brevity shown in similar circum- 
stances in, say Grieg’s Ballade in G minor, is much more effective. We 
have seen the whole piece described by a contemporary as “charming in 
its waywardness, and as little to be depended on asa spoilt child.” This 
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is all very well, but spoilt children have a way of getting put in corners 
—and left there. We have devoted some little space to this Novellette, 
since its restlessness and fragmentary character are typical of the whole 
series. At the same time, it would be absurd to ignore the fact that there 
is also much fine music in the “ Souvenir de Dresde.” No. 2, an 
“‘ Appassionata,”’ has a magnificently rugged leading subject, well worthy 
of Brahms in his most passionate mood; and if this leads to a middle 
section reminiscent of Schumann, the transition is a natural one. But 
we must protest against the reiterated tenths, and other stretches of a still 
longer span, which demand a more than giant grasp to adequately 
grapple with them. A very lovely Nocturne in A flat must not be 
passed over. In its way, it is among Rubinstein’s best efforts. 

A work by another composer, whose premature death is a greater 
loss to the musical world than seems at present to be generally 
recognized, is a collection of “ Etudes pour Piano,” in four books, by 


Benjamin Godard, Opus 149 (Simrock, Berlin). Taking into account 
the comparatively early age at which M. Godard has died, the high 
Opus number would seem to imply somewhat hurried and slovenly 
writing ; and, indeed, the composer was often to blame in this respect. 
Here, however, we have a carefully written and very valuable series of 
studies, which present at the same time features of great musical interest. 


The first book, entitled “Etudes Enfantines,” is after the style of 
the “ Kinderscenen,” and should be welcome to both teachers and pupils. 
The labelling of a harmless little piece in G minor “ Peur de l’Enfer” 
is a characteristically French touch. The remaining three books, 
ingeniously dedicated to students, amateurs, and artists respectively, are 
of progressive degrees of difficulty, but none are “impossible,” and 
nearly all are effective both for practice and performance. A “ Valse 
de Concert,’ Opus 151, by the same composer, may be suggested as a 
possible alternative to the too all-pervading Mdlle. Chaminade. 

Messrs. Simrock are also responsible for two new piano works by 
Anton Dvoriék. The first, a Suite in A major (Opus 98), is very light 
in style, and quite French in its grace and piquancy, We feel bound 
to add that it is not remarkable for originality of idea, with the possible 
exception of the second number. Herr Dvordk’s harmonic skill, how- 
ever, carries all before it as usual, and the total impression left by the 
work is a satisfactory one. The second issue is a set of eight “ Humo- 
resken ” in two books. These, again, are not elaborate in structure, but 
they are fresher in subject than the Suite. No one, hearing them, 
could possibly mistake their writer. Nos. 1 and 5 please us particularly. 
No. 7, unless taken strictly in the marked tempo, perilously resembles 
that awful thing, a “Barn Dance.” Another work by Dr. Dvorak that 
has appeared in England recently, though it bears an early opus 
number (41), is a set of “Schottische Tiinze,” remarkable only as 
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showing how very uninteresting a usually fascinating composer can be, 
in spite of an obvious attempt on his part to imitate the “ Ecossaises ” 
of Schubert. 

Four characteristic Pieces in Canon by Charles Wood, published by 
Messrs. Augener, are really admirable. To write a canon does not 
demand superhuman ingenuity, but to make the device sufficiently 
unobtrusive is no easy matter. This, however, Mr. Wood has accom- 
plished, and his canons could be listened to with pleasure simply as 
ordinary pianoforte pieces. No. 4, a kind of Gigue, is perhaps the most 
taking. 

Mr. Anton Strelezki, like the poor, is always with us. His music 
could never rouse opposition; it also could never excite enthusiasm. 
But it is pretty, well put together, and shows a musician’s touch. 
The best pieces of the latest series are perhaps a Mazurk brillante, 
a Valse Francaise, and a Momento Capriccioss. The titles of such an 
enormous mass of compositions must be getting very confusing. Could 
not Mr. Strelezki name a few in English for a change ? 

In addition to the above, Messrs. Augener send us three Miniatures 
by Percy Pitt, Opus 11. Despite a few harmonic eccentricities, these 
pieces quite confirm the good opinion we had previously formed of this 
composer’s work, as effective music strongly tinged with the modern 
French style. We should think that Mr. Pitt would write admirable 
ballet music. 

Messrs. Edwin Ashdown & Co. have published Three Pieces by 
Miss Dora Bright, who, though she has apparently forsaken the concert 
platform, still gives to the world some very pleasing music. No. 1, a 
Berceuse in G minor, is perhaps the best of the three, and would be 
effective as a concert study. May we suggest, however, that as no 
indication of the ‘empo is given, it is useless to mark “‘ L’istesso tempo” 
on the resumption of the principal subject. No. 2, “ Liebeslied,” is 
carefully written, but not very fresh. There are certain titles for pieces 
that always appear to land their authors in conventional grooves. That 
of “ Liebeslied ” is certainly one of them. The only fault to be found 
with the third piece, a Tarantella, is that there is hardly enough variety 
in the subject matter, though what the composer vouchsafes us is capital. 
Even as it is, the whole effect is brilliant to a degree that appears to be 
the sole property of this particular dance. Of much slighter cast than 
the above are “To Phyllis,” four pieces for children, by Miss Ethel 
Boyce. Within the limits she has allowed herself, the composer has 
done wonderfully well, and the pieces are carefully edited and fingered. 

Messrs. Willcocks & Co. publish a “ Valse Gracieuse ” by Sidney 
Hann, an easy and effective piece, though the middle section is 
rather bald in idea and treatment. Mr. Hann, however, is a 
thorough musician, and his music is agreeable and well written. 

NO. VIII.—VOL. 11. 
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The same may be said of Miss Emily Lawrence, who has issued 
through the same publishers a very elaborate Pianoforte Album, which 
we cannot here notice in the manner it deserves. The pieces contained 
in it vary in difficulty, from the most elaborate technical studies to 
what may almost be called children’s pieces. Miss Lawrence evidently 
does not belong to the ultra-modern school of pianoforte writers; but 
there are signs that she could if she would. It is the absolute lack of 
any indications that the progress of modern musical art has gone for 
anything that makes the writings of the post-Mendelssohnian school in 
England so hopelessly out of date. The music under notice cleverly 
avoids either extreme, and should be welcome to many pianists and 
pupils. 

Messrs. Novello are evidently going in for editions de luxe with 
very satisfactory results, one of which is the publication of Professor 
Herkomer’s ‘‘ Six Easy Pieces for the Violin,” with illustrations from 
original drawings on stone. It is really high praise to the music to say 
that it could stand by itself, without the enormously enhanced attraction 
of the art by which Professor Herkomer is best known. There is very 
little of the amateur composer apparent in the pieces themselves. The 
pianoforte part, especially, shows a large amount of artistic feeling and 
restraint ; it is neither unduly assertive nor meekly monotonous. At 
the same time, the violin part is simple and effective in a high degree. 
It is hardly necessary to particularize, all the more as the fact that this 
is a musical paper precludes us from more than simple mention of the 
lovely drawings which treble the attraction of the volume, and which 
are certain to create a demand for it in other than musical circles. 

Another instance in which Messrs. Novello have wedded the pic- 
torial and musical arts is to be found in two volumes of songs by Jacques 
Blumenthal, called respectively “In the Shadow” and “In the Sun- 
shine,” for which the Princess Louise has designed two very charming 
sepia frontispieces. Mr. Blumenthal deserves some such glorification, 
as a herald of his complete and final emancipation from the tyranny 
of the royalty ballad. He has revolted with a vengeance, and is now 
more modern than the “moderns”; if he is slightly exuberant in 
his triumph, we should be the last to blame him. His case is, on a 
smaller scale, a parallel to the transformation of the Verdi of the 
Trovatore to the Verdi of O/cilo and Fulstaff, and should give 
occasion for proportionate congratulation. Mr. Blumenthal’s idea of 
writing what may be called vocal sketches, rather than songs designed 
to stop conversation for a formal three minutes, is an admirable ‘one, 
and should be widely adopted. The two books contain in all fifty-five 
numbers, among which are included two pieces of pianoforte “ pro- 
gramme music.” These are, perhaps, the weakest points in the 
volumes, a curious fact, as the composer once had a wide-spread 
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reputation as a writer for that instrument. Most of the songs are on 
a very high level. In one or two cases there are absolute inspirations 
of idea; in very few is there any descent into the commonplace. This 
avoidance of the obvious is rather aggravatingly pronounced in several 
instances, especially as regards the composer’s trick of finishing up 
either on the unresolved dominant or in some unrelated key. We 
suppose that these should by analogy be called “problem songs,” as 
ending with a note of interrogation. The effect, after a few examples, 
is somewhat exasperating. With this exception, we have nothing but 
praise for Mr. Blumenthal’s work. The two songs most likely to 
become popular in a good sense (there is one waltz song in the first 
volume, in the manner of Mr. Molloy, which is quite out of keeping 
with the rest) are “Das Blatt im Buche” in the first volume, and 
“Le Navire est 4 Hau” in the second. The latter has a haunting 
simplicity about it that one seldom finds nowadays. 

Messrs. Novello also issue “The Window,” a cycle of twelve songs 
by Mr. Sidney Thomson. In our opinion Sir Arthur Sullivan set these 
poems of Lord Tennyson’s once and for all many years ago, and Mr. 
Thomson is a bold man to again attack them. Strange to say, he has 
in a large measure succeeded. His settings are much more elaborate 
than those of his predecessor, but they are reasonably tuneful without 
bringing up any reminiscence save in cases where the swing of the 
words is too strong for any musical rhythm, save one—as in the last 
song of the series. Mr. Thomson has not given us anything to 
approach in value Sir Arthur Sullivan’s setting of “The Letter ”—one 
of his most perfect little gems—but he has put a quantity of good work 
and delicate fancy into his songs, and has made a marked advance on 
his former volume of Tennysonian settings noticed some little time 
back. 

It may be as well, too, to mention the fact that Messrs. Breitkopf and 
Hartel, in their complete edition of Schubert’s works, have at last 
reached the Songs, and that they are bringing out the latter (which 
now number the astounding figure of 603) in seventy-five shilling 
weekly parts. The edition is, of course, an unrivalled one, and in its 
cheap form should appeal to all vocalists and lovers of Schubert. 

Turning to lighter vocal productions, we have one or two songs 
that stand out a little from the general run of average ballads. Among 
these may be mentioned two pretty little songs by Madge KE. Conroy 
(published by Messrs. Ascherberg), “Up and Away ” and “ The Rose 
Garden,” the latter of which is very graceful; also “ Homeward bound 
my love to meet,” by Douglas Redman (Mr. Edwin Ashdown), which, 
despite a commonplace section in the subdominant, is, for a nautical 
song, singularly fresh in its principal melody, and should become 
popular. 


rR 2 
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Two cantatas for female voices deserve mention. Zhe Legend of the 
Snowdrop, by H. A. J. Campbell (published by Mr. Joseph Williams), 
is simple in style and treatment, but has no tinge of baldness about it. 
It is to a large extent founded on one motive, which is worked with 
considerable ingenuity. ‘The voice parts are smoothly written, and the 
composer does not appear to be afraid of writing two consecutive bars in 
the same key—both of which facts should be great inducements to 
choral societies to undertake it. A more ambitious production is 
Proserpina, a cantata for female soli and chorus, the words by Ellis 
Walton, the music by Oliver King (Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co.). Mr. 
King has a vein of distinguished and graceful melody, which stands 
him in good stead in a work of this nature. Our remarks as to smooth- 
ness and continuity of treatment apply equally to Mr. King’s work and 
to Mr. Campbell’s. 

Another publication of Messrs. Robert Cocks calls for a word of 
special praise. This is a “ Posy of Proverbs,” words by May Gillington, 
music by Beatrice Parkyns. Prettily got up, and thoroughly artistic in 
every sense, this little volume for children should be very popular. We 
know of at least one instance in which these songs are now being sung 
with great fervour and accuracy by one of those for whom they 
were intended. EK. A. 


Intending subscribers should remit to the Publishers, Ropert Cocks & Co., 
6, New Burlington Street, W. All other communications to be addressed to 
the Epiror or tHE New Quarterty Musicat Review. 
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